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27 “The true test is not census or crops, but the kind of 
gc! 28 \93t man the country turns out.” 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The Junior League Housekeeper Service 
Mrs. Juan T. Tripre 


Chairman of Executive Board 


(Delivered as the first annual report at a meeting of the Junior Large sums of money were spent to give the chil- 
League of the City of New York, April 16, 1935.) dren the best of care, but in spite of this, we could 
HE Junior League of the City of New York is Ot prevent illness and periods of quarantine, if only 
if pect ee a piece of demonstration work in for colds and influenza. Frequently the children had 
housekeeper service which cares for temporarily de- ° Stay long after the time required because of the 
pendent children in their own homes during the _ illness of the mother. 
emergency of their mother’s illness. This service, A careful study of the shelter situation revealed 
called “The Junior League Housekeeper Service,” that the need for temporary care of children fluctu- 
has begun to meet a great need in New York, as is 4*€S; the peak being reached during the winter 
evident by the constantly increasing requests for months. There were often vacancies in other shelters 
housekeepers. in the city, hence we were duplicating the work of 
For many years the Junior League ran a baby other agencies. 
shelter, and I think I can safely say it had the best We had noticed that even these small babies 
equipment we could obtain—isolation rooms, cubi- seemed to suffer from nervous shock by suddenly 
cles, elaborate sterilizers, et cetera. The supervisor being removed from their own homes and placed in 
in charge and her assistant were both registered Strange surroundings. The Junior League was, of 
nurses, and there was an adequate staff of trained course, aware of the fact that the younger the child 
baby nurses, with a well-known pediatrician in regu- the more individual the care had to be, which partly 


lar attendance. (Continued on page #) 


Day Nurseries Today 


A the biennial conference of the National Federa- _ of the particular type of service which they give—day 
tion of Day Nurseries in New York on May _ nurseries, orphanages, mothers’ aid, foster care agen- 
10, an address on Importance of Case Work in the cies, protective agencies, et cetera—have come to 
Day Nursery was given by Miss Sophie van S. Theis, think in recent years of case work as an essential 
of the State Charities Aid Association of New York, _ part of a good child care program. 
and one on Trends of the Day Nursery by Dr. Lois “Perhaps the word ‘case work’ sounds forbidding, 
Hayden Meek, of the Child Development Institute, but case work itself is not. It involves a human, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. sympathetic, skillful consideration of families, family 
Miss Theis cited the report made by the Day _ by family, individual by individual, and of the ways 
Nursery Committee of the White House Conference of making it possible, in so far as can be, for each 
as one of the most comprehensive and stimulating of family and each person in this family to develop in 
the sub-committee reports, stating that it has un- his own way and to reach what might be called his 
doubtedly had an immeasurable influence for im- own ‘high watermark.’ 
proved conditions in nurseries. “Children who come to the attention of child 
“All child caring agencies,” she said, “irrespective caring organizations are not isolated creatures, sepa- 
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rated from the rest of the world. Each one is essen- 
tially a part of the family group. Child caring in- 
stitutions or agencies may provide care and training 
for a child for eight hours of the day, for twenty-four 
hours of the day, or for years at a time, but whatever 
the time element may be, the child, exceptin rare in- 
stances, is essentially an important member of the 
family from which he comes and to which he returns.” 

Miss Theis outlined and analyzed some of the 
problems most likely to be brought to the day 
nursery, problems associated with insufficient in- 
come, health, domestic friction, problems of the 
individual child and his need for companionship and 
special training. She pointed to the need for thought- 
ful consideration and a clear focus on the total situa- 
tion of the child and his family; emphasized a sound 
admission policy as an essential of effective day 
nursery care; and stressed consciousness of relation- 
ships with other social agencies. 


Berore looking toward the future of day nurseries, 
Dr. Meek presented for consideration some of the 
effects of the depression years on the nurseries. She 
emphasized a curtailment of the program of day 
nurseries; a change in the type of families served; the 
addition of new functions; and the development of 
over 2,500 emergency nursery schools to serve needy 
children and their families. 

“Naturally,” she said, “there has been a decrease 
in the number of working mothers needing the serv- 
ices of the day nursery. That brought, as a first 
result, a decrease in the number of children enrolled 
in day nurseries. But, the day nursery soon read- 
justed itself and began to offer its services to other 
families. Today it is serving many mothers who are 
working part-time or are irregularly employed; 
mothers who are looking for jobs; and unemployed 
mothers who are anxious, worried, harassed, because 
of continued economic insecurity. As the day nurs- 
eries have changed their intake policy in line with 
social need, there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of children enrolled, and, at the same time, 
a decrease in the paying families.” 

Among new functions, Dr. Meek mentioned vari- 
ous types of relief work, employment services, emer- 
gency aid to families, and family counseling and 
mental hygiene. 

“Emergency nursery schools,” said Dr. Meek, 
“have been opened in about 38 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Dr. 
Grace Langdon reports a total of 2,979 nursery 
schools serving about 65,000 children and the families 
of those children. 


“The personnel which is conducting them has been 
taken from the relief rolls, for the most part. These 
people were often inadequately trained in social 
work, in child development, and in parent education. 
They have, however, in most states, been given any- 
where from one to two months’ ‘emergency training’ 
voluntarily by qualified institutions. In some states, 


(Continued on page 7) 


Resources Needed for Adjustment 


In a presidential address at the annual meeting of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York,—an 
agency dedicated to the adjustment of problems of 
personality,—George Z. Medalie said, in part: 

“We know that there are three million of the youth 
of this country between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one who are now out of work and are out of 
school—about one-quarter of the total population in 
this age group. It does not take much conjecture to 
realize the consequences of such tremendous idleness. 

“Our agency is the direct recipient of the results 
of this unfortunate situation in the increased demand 
for service for young men and young women of these 
ages. All we can do as an organization is to render 
whatever treatment we can, and as individuals on the 
basis of this experience lend our efforts and join with 
those who are striving to remedy this basic condition. 

“Recently, as some of you doubtless know, I have 
given some attention to the relief situation in New 
York City and know the tremendous economic plight 
that faces our people here in New York and else- 
where, but I have become more convinced than ever 
of the need for resources in the community that deal 
with the problems of adjustment as well as with 
those of a purely economic nature.” 


Ix speaking of the conference on crime called by the 
Attorney General in Washington in December of this 
past year, in which he participated, Mr. Medalie 
said: 

“With the exception of a meager representation 
of psychiatrists and representatives of professional 
groups concerned with the treatment of the indi- 
vidual in his human relations, relatively little was 
said about preventive efforts. . . 

“Tt is the agency, private or governmental, which 
concerns itself with the social and emotional malad- 
justments that occur in early life among our youth 
that will eventually effect devastating inroads on the 
continuous production of criminal careers among the 
adults in our midst.” 
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Seventh New England Regional Conference 


Marian L. SPENCER 


Financial Secretary, Children’s Aid Association, Boston 


T the Hotel Commander in Cambridge—a 
A stone’s throw from the historic spot where 
George Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental Army —was held on May 3 and 4 the seventh 
New England Regional Conference of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. 

The conference of two years ago, conducted jointly 
by the League and the Boston Parents’ Council, 
attracted a large attendance, and 470 registered from 
the two organizations. The Cambridge conference, 
under the auspices of the League alone, had a regis- 
tration of 406, with over 500 in attendance. 

Once again the program attracted workers not only 
from children’s organizations, public and private, but 
also from family, medical, psychiatric, school visitor, 
and group work agencies. From the allied fields of 
social work, round table discussants and panel par- 
ticipants were drawn to the enrichment of all attend- 
ing the sessions. 

Another factor contributing markedly to the value 
of the conference was the ample space provided for 
informal discussions and conversations. ‘““This is the 
friendliest conference I ever attended” was heard 
again and again from delegates from all parts of New 
England. 

Various sessions of the conference can best be dis- 
cussed under three headings: The general sessions, 
the luncheon ‘and dinner meetings, and the round 
tables. 


Tue conference opened on Friday morning with a 
general session devoted to the subject, Youth's Out- 
look Today—A Hearing and a Conference. The first 
part of this meeting followed the pattern of one held 
by national character-building organizations in New 
York last October. It was a panel discussion in 
which the participants were the chairman, Miss 
Marjorie C. Warren, associate director of the social 
service division of the Massachusetts Emergency 
Relief Administration, and five young people be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight, of 
whom two were employed, one was unemployed, and 
two were students. 

This part of the session was somewhat disappoint- 
ing to many of the audience, in that the young people 
appeared to be satisfied, on the whole, with existing 
conditions, which raised the question as to whether 
they were truly representative of present-day youth. 
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Surprise at their attitude was expressed by Dr. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, consultant on vocational guid- 
ance and junior placement, Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, who spoke on the subject, Society’s Response to 
Youth’s Challenge. 

Dr. Hayes described the unemployment situation 
among young people throughout the country, and 
outlined the federal government’s efforts in their 
behalf. She presented the three-fold program pro- 
posed by the Children’s Bureau, which includes: 

(1) The granting of loans to boys and girls sixteen and seventeen 
years of age to enable them to continue in school; (2) the allotting 
of a part of the new federal work relief funds to work projects for 
youth; and (3) the setting up of machinery whereby young 
people employed on government projects would gradually be 
transferred and absorbed into private industry. 

On Saturday morning a second panel discussion 
was conducted, with Alfred F. Whitman, executive 
director of the Children’s Aid Association of Boston, 
as chairman, the subject being, The Organization of 
Children’s Work in a Complete Community Program. 

(Continued on page 6) 


Montreal Program News 


Miss Mary Irene Atkinson will speak on Children 
Face Emergency Relief at the annual meeting of the 
Child Welfare League of America in Montreal on 
June 13. Miss Atkinson, who was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Division of Charities of the Ohio De- 
partment of Public Welfare, is now associated with 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, as 
regional social worker, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Previously, she was a staff member of 
the League. 


New League Appointment 


Becinnine July 1, Miss Sybil Foster will be asso- 
ciated with the Child Welfare League of America as 
case work director, succeeding Miss Elizabeth Munro 
Clarke. Miss Foster, for the past two years, has been 
institutional supervisor of the Children’s Community 
Center, New Haven, Connecticut. Previously she 
was educational director of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, following a number of 
years as chief social worker at the Habit Clinic for 
Child Guidance, Boston, under the direction of Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom. 
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Axioms in Child Care 


1. No modern program in child care can be built in 
any community unless there is service to families 
which constantly emphasizes the maintenance of 
health, self-support, and wholesome relationships 
within the family group, and a staff to devote itself 
to their development. Usually in a city a separate 
agency exists to undertake this. In the country and 
in smaller towns where there is no such service, the 
children’s agency must make it a part of its program. 

2. Treatment without diagnosis is as dangerous 
in the children’s field as it is in medicine. If we want 
to help a child properly, we must first find the under- 
lying facts regarding his health, his education and 
training, his mental capacity, his family and kinship 
ties. Dependent children, as well as those of families 
on a self-supporting level, are all different and indi- 
vidual. We must know these differences. 

3. Private agencies can no longer compass the 
whole field: we need governmental services also. For 
delinquent and defective children, the need of public 
service has long been recognized. We are now coming 
to recognize its need for dependent and neglected 
children also. The government must be more than a 
policeman for children. 

4. But mechanism, whether public or private, is 
not enough. We need the impact of wholesome 
personalities in our work with children. It is these 
qualities that provide the solvent for human difficul- 
ties rather than mere training or formal organization. 

5. One reason that work in behalf of children 
makes a special appeal to many is because the 
element of prevention can be more easily discovered 
in a plan for helping children, or can more readily be 
added to it. No program is complete in children’s 


work that does not have prevention as one of its 
fundamentals. 
Family, diagnosis, government, personality, and pre- 
vention are key words in child care. 
—C. C. CarstTens 


Security Bill Progresses 


Ass the BuLtettn goes to press, we are notified that 
the Social Security Bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Finance Committee, with important improve- 
ments in certain items. 

The definition of “dependent child” has been 
qualified to harmonize with state mothers’ aid 
(mothers’ pension, aid to dependent children) laws, 
but without restrictions that now limit effectiveness 
in certain states. Administration of this Title is 
placed in the Children’s Bureau by the Senate 
Committee. 

A number of our member agencies and readers of 
the BuLLETIN wrote to the senators on these points. 
Final support should be given, in terms of approval, 
by messages to congressmen. The committee work 
has been weil done and should have a favorable vote 
on the floor of the Senate. 


Jane Addams 


In the passing of this great woman—whose influence 
spread in ever-widening circles from a sordid neigh- 
borhood to national and international “high places” 
—perhaps no greater tribute can be paid than by 
going forward in a troubled world with new inspira- 
tion, courage and zest. 


The Junior League Housekeeper 


Service 
(Continued from page /) 


accounted for the high cost; also, that when large 
numbers of children were cared for, the cost could 
be lowered, but at the sacrifice of the quality of 
care given. 

Our conclusions were that shelter care was not 
conducive to the best development of the individual 
child. We decided that we ought to spend our 
money on a more constructive program. 


WE closed the shelter, and began inquiry in New 
York concerning a need we could fill which was not 
being met by another agency. The Junior League 
did not feel they would be serving the community 
best by simply supporting a welfare organization 
already well established. We had always worked 
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with young children, and were naturally interested in 
promoting some other service for them if possible. 

A service which could care for them in their own 
homes, and yet not duplicate the work of another 
agency, particularly appealed to us. We sought 
advice from leaders in the child welfare field. Mr. 
Carstens, of the Child Welfare League of America, 
and Miss Ethel Taylor, of the New York School of 
Social Work, were particularly helpful, inspiring us 
to undertake the housekeeper service. They gave 
us a vision of what such a service, if efficiently 
administered, can provide in the way of giving 
children security. 

Care of dependent children in their own homes, 
through housekeeper service, has been used to a 
limited extent in a few cities in this country, and 
quite widely in Europe for many years. However, 
we did not find that any agency had set down 
definite recommendations as to organization, and 
their experience in how the mechanics of such a 
service have been best worked out. Each new service 
has started usually at scratch, working out the prob- 
lems of set-up, et cetera, for themselves, or from 
what scattered information they could gather from 
other agencies doing the same work. 

If this type of care of children is worthy to be 
expanded, what a saving of time and effort if a 
pattern could be followed that had been thoughtfully 
worked out by a reliable agency! It was with this in 
mind that the Junior League took up this demonstra- 
tion. We have recorded our experience to date in a 
pamphlet, copies of which are available at the office 
of the Junior League Housekeeper Service, 152 East 
45th Street, New York. 


Tue only other housekeeper service in New York is 
that of the Jewish Social Service Association, serving 
only Jewish families. There was no such service for 
Protestant and Catholic children. We discovered 
that for some time the New York Children’s Aid 
Society had been wanting to place housekeepers, or 
substitute mothers, in families. 

There had been many instances in which they 
would have found it highly desirable to send a foster 
mother into the home, instead of removing the chil- 
dren to foster homes. Although they had wanted to 
see such a service established, they had not had the 
funds with which to do it. 

The Junior League wished to have a connection 
with a child-placing agency, and realized that the 
technique of finding housekeepers and placing them 
in families is similar to that of finding foster homes 
and placing children in them. It seemed logical for 


the Junior League to establish their Housekeeper 
Service in cooperation with the New York Children’s 
Aid Society. 

During the past year, the Junior League expended 
$8,156.93 on this project. The Children’s Aid has 
generously contributed office space, and the work has 
been under the professional direction of Miss Helen 
D- Cole, the director of their foster home depart- 
ment. Miss Bessie E. Trout, the supervisor of their 
intake, has acted as case consultant, and she has 
given freely of her time and thought to the service. 
Miss Marion E. Fitzhugh, our supervisor and field 
worker, is a graduate nurse and a graduate of the 
New York School of Social Work. It is largely due 
to her untiring and intelligent effort that the project 
has been a success. 


Tue largest proportion of our applications have 
come from health organizations. In fact, 42 per cent 
have been referred by hospital social service depart- 
ments, and 15 per cent by visiting nurse associations; 
19 per cent have come from family agencies; the 
remaining 24 per cent, from child-caring agencies, the 
American Red Cross, church agencies, et cetera. 

In most instances we have placed a housekeeper 
because the mother was in a hospital for an operation 
or confinement, or away convalescing. There have 
been a number of cases where the mother had her 
period of confinement in the home, or has been ill in 
the home, in which case our housekeeper has assisted 
the visiting nurse, in addition to caring for the 
children. 

When a housekeeper has been placed, the mother 
has been relieved of the worry over a broken home 
and has consequently made a faster recovery, while 
the father has remained the self-respecting head of 
the family, retaining his sense of responsibility. 

As a rule, the housekeeper does not stay over night 
unless the father works at night, or unless there is an 
infant or sick child in the family. Some of the 
families have needed a housekeeper 24 hours a day, 
and some, only a few hours. The usual day is of 
10 hours’ duration. Frequently the housekeeper’s 
time is diminished gradually, particularly when the 
mother is convalescing in the home. She is paid 
according to the number of hours’ service, the num- 
ber of children, and the problems to be faced in 
the family. 

Great care is always taken to place a housekeeper 
who will suit the family to be served. The actual 
study of the family situation does not usually need to 
be so complete as in a child-placing agency, yet we 
have found it very necessary to know under just 
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what conditions the family live, the amount of their 
budget, the physical condition of each member of the 
family, and the emotional relationships between the 
various members of the family. 

In many families there have been children who 
presented serious behavior problems. It was essen- 
tial that the housekeepers should know of such diff- 
culties before going to the families, and that they 
should have a chance to decide for themselves 
whether or not they could cope with them. 

Where possible, we have always had the house- 
keeper meet both the mother and the father before 
going to serve in the home. We have tried to place, 
in a family, a housekeeper of the same nationality as 
the family, and if possible, of the same religion. 

We have found it very important to select house- 
keepers who are extremely tolerant, flexible, and 
understanding, —and who are not afraid of hard work. 
I might add that one of the first steps which has been 
taken is for the supervisor to explain very carefully 
to the family the services of the housekeeper. 


In starting the service, the biggest problem we faced 
was that of finding the right kind of women who 
would go into families and not only be willing to 
cook, wash, and scrub, under adverse conditions, but 
also who could really be substitute-mothers. 

Most of the families we serve live in very poor 
surroundings. Their homes are in tenements, often 
very crowded, badly lighted, and poorly furnished. 
More often than not there has been an inadequate 
food budget, insufficient clothing for the children, 
and most meagre equipment with which to work. 

We have been very frank in giving full details of 
each situation to our housekeepers before they have 
gone into the families. Instead of being disturbed 
and alarmed, they have usually been challenged by 
the great need of the family. Many times a house- 
keeper has literally established order out of chaos, 
serenity and calm where there was turbulence. Fre- 
quently during the housekeeper’s stay a family has 
enjoyed the only period of orderly, regular living they 
have known in years. 

Our housekeepers are from 40 to 60 years old. 
Most of them have had children of their own, now 
grown. They represent seven nationalities. Some 
are college graduates, while others have finished only 
grammar school. All have some other source of in- 
come, for we cannot employ them regularly. In 
several instances, however, the wages earned in the 
housekeeper service have prevented a housekeeper 
from having to apply for supplementary relief, and 
because of this we feel we have done a double service. 


During the first year 273 families applied for 
service. Often our case worker has found relatives or 
neighbors who could care for the children. If we 
have been able to help the family work out its own 
problem, we have felt that we have given a service 
often more valuable than supplying a housekeeper. 

We placed housekeepers in 69 families, thus keep- 
ing 231 children in their own homes, of which 95 were 
of school age. The average length of stay of a house- 
keeper has been from three to four weeks. 


Tus Housekeeper Service has been found particu- 


“larly appealing to the Junior League because the 
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funds are not invested in buildings, grounds, and 
maintenance. For this reason the cost of the service, 
compared with that of some other forms of child care, 
is relatively low. The major part of the money 
expended goes into direct service to children in the 
form of salaries of housekeepers and the cost of the 
case work. 

The Junior League has set up this service as an 
experiment for a period of two to four years, and 
when sufficient data have been collected and the ex- 
perimental period is past, the Children’s Aid Society 
will, if possible, assume its responsibility. 


Seventh New England Regional 
Conference 
(Continued from page 3) 


The thirteen members of the panel represented the 
various fields of social work. First, the subject was 
defined as follows: 

Complete community program. In terms of the ideal, it includes 
all “curing and preventing” work, and public and private respon- 
sibility for this work and its place in the community. 

Children’s work. Case work activities in behalf of children, 
including protective work, child placement, social work in behalf 
of school children, and, in fact, the whole program for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 

Discussion, difficult to summarize in a panel meet- 
ing, dealt with the many problems children present 
and the types of organizations best suited to meet 
them. In particular, the relation between family 
agencies and those specializing in child placing was 
considered from all angles. Full cooperation and 
clear understanding of responsibility between agen- 
cies in every instance, it was clearly pointed out, are 
of utmost importance in securing the best results. 


Tue subject discussed at a luncheon meeting on 
Friday was Some Fundamental Implications of the 
Hartford and Boston Surveys. The speakers were 
Leroy A. Ramsdell, executive secretary of the Hart- 
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ford Council of Social Agencies, and Malcolm S. 
Nichols, general secretary of the Family Welfare 
Society, Boston. 

The Hartford Survey was described by Mr. Rams- 
dell as a milepost in community planning, bringing 
fundamental issues into focus in a post-depression 
milieu. He said that the traditional categories are 
obsolete as a basis of community organization, and 
that we must develop a new type of community 
organization which facilitates rather than handicaps 
the development of community life. 

Mr. Nichols, who helped make the Hartford Sur- 
vey, described the Boston Survey and compared it 
with the Hartford one. He summarized the funda- 
mental implications as being much the same, but 
with different methods of approach. The survey is 
valuable, he said, in helping a community take stock 
and to think through the job in relation to the 
community; it encourages greater participation by 
local people; so much of social work has rested on 
tradition that now we need to face the facts; the 
major keynotes are development of the public agen- 
cies and reorientation of the private agencies. 

At the dinner meeting, Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the Children’s Aid Society of New York, spoke on 
National Security and Local Child Care. Predicting 
that we are on the eve of a new national dispensation 
for the protection of children, Mr. Lovejoy showed 
how the provisions of the Social Security Bill affect 
children, indirectly as well as directly, and stated 
that the bill, if passed, will take a heavy load from 
private agencies. On motion of C. C. Carstens, 
executive director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, a committee was appointed to recommend 
certain changes in the Social Security Bill as sug- 
gested by the speaker. 

Mr. Carstens spoke at the final luncheon of the 
conference regarding his recent visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the organization of the Children’s Serv- 
ice Bureau in Honolulu. This, in addition to recent 
developments in child welfare on the Pacific Coast, 
led him to point out several lessons for the rest of the 
country: 

Public and private work should be in separate departments, 
but both should be brought together to develop a program for 
children cooperatively in the cities and states; 

Not only executives but also boards of directors of private 
agencies should be interested in the children in public care; 


By cooperative effort, the division of responsibilities for public 
and private agencies can be determined. 


Rownp tables, held on Friday afternoon, were six in 
number, of which five were limited to thirty members 
each, while the sixth was open to anyone who had 
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registered. Members of the unlimited round table 
discussed the question, What are the limits of foster 
home placement in dealing with the serious behavior 
problems? Subjects considered by the other groups 
were: (1) Rural work; (2) What contribution does 
psychiatry make to social case work? (3) Institu- 
tions; (4) Board participation and interpretation; 
(5) Adoptions. 

All six round tables reported lively and stimulating 
discussion. Most significant, perhaps, was that in 
the group dealing with questions of board responsi- 
bilities. Composed chiefly of agency directors, this 
round table stressed the importance of a cooperative 
rather than a competitive spirit among the board 
members of various organizations, with a consequent 
knowledge and appreciation of one another’s work. 

Closely allied to the round tables was a publicity 
breakfast under the auspices of the publicity division 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, with repre- 
sentatives from all six New England states. Discus- 
sion, chiefly of rural publicity problems, was informal 
and practical, the only drawback being the limitation 
of time, which closed the session before any one was 
ready to stop talking. 


Att through the conference ran the idea of unifica- 
tion of service—through better understanding of 
public and private agencies; by consolidation of or- 
ganizations, where that is needed; by clearer inter- 
pretation to the public not merely of the work of 


individual agencies, but of the whole field of child 
welfare. 


Day Nurseries Today 


(Continued from.page 2) 


such as New York, during the past year they have 
received expert supervision by trained people.” 

Dr. Meek stated that as a result of these changes 
there seem to be four vital questions regarding the 
future of day nurseries: 


1. There are in the United States over seven million children 
of two, three, four years of age. Will the day nursery have a 
place in meeting their needs? 

2. What will be the type of families the day nursery will serve? 

3. What will be the program offered? 

4. What will be the source of support? 


She stated that she believes the day nursery will 
have a place in meeting the needs of the children “‘if 
it can continue to be what it has been in these last 
four years, a flexible social institution, adjusting its 
program to community and local needs and to chang- 
ing social conditions, and if it can gradually bring 
into its ranks a professional, trained personnel.” 
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In pointing out several alternatives as to program, 
Dr. Meek indicated her interest in the day nursery 
serving whatever children in the community have 
need of its services. 

As to program offered, she said: 


“T think I need hardly remind this group that the 
day of the custodial nursery is over. Just protecting 
children from physical harm by a roof above their 
heads is over as far as the day nursery is concerned. 
The program for the day nursery, if it is to keep its 
place in the child welfare field, must be one of 
guidance and development of children, and of educa- 
tional and guidance work with the families of those 
children.” 


Dr. Meek outlined four possible sources of support: 


“1. Individual family fees might possibly continue in the future; 

“2. Individual gifts may be secured from interested philan- 
thropic people; 

“3. The community chest may continue as now to be the 
source upon which a great many of you rely; 

“4, Taxation.” 


With regard to the fourth, Dr. Meek said: 


“In my own opinion there is no more reason not to 
offer adequate facilities for social play or education 
and guidance for children of pre-school age than 
there is not to offer them to children over six. I have 
never quite understood those people who insist on 
public education from six to eighteen but somehow 
feel that it must be left to haphazard choice for those 
below six.” 

“T believe,” she later continued, “the emergency 
nursery schools have brought to the consciousness of 
the people the fact that this is a public responsibility. 
If so, our job is made considerably easier. I hope we 
won’t let that opportunity slide by. I hope we won’t 
let the emergency nursery schools be closed, and 
people forget that public funds were made available 
through taxes for the welfare of children.” 


Directory Changes 


New Mexico—Sante Fe: Bureau of Child Welfare. Mrs. 
Irene Farnham Conrad, Director, succeeding Miss Margaret 
Reeves. 


Oxn1o—Columbus: Division of Charities, Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. Mrs. Luetta Magruder, Superintendent, succeeding 
Miss Mary Irene Atkinson. 


The Children Can’t Wait 


Tue League office has a supply of reprints of the 
article, “‘The Children Can’t Wait,” by Gertrude 
Springer, in the May Midmonthly issue of The 
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Survey, two copies of which were sent to each mem- 
ber agency of the League with the May issue of the 
BuLtetin. Copies are available at one cent each. 


Financial Statement of the League 
For the Fiscal Year January 1 to December 31, 1934 


RECEIPTS 
Russell ‘Sage Poundation:.. 7,500.00 
Reimbursement for 7,021.31 
Current RECEIPTS................. $51,904.96 
Amount on hand January 1, 1934................. 3,703.26 
$55,608.22 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Telephone and 636.82 
Educational Work 
Printing and Multigtaphing® .. 3,095.87 
Travel and Maintenance 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Organizations................. 175.00 
Torat Current DISBURSEMENTS........... $49,784.16 
Amount on hand December 31, 1934.............. 5,824.06 
$55,608.22 


Audited by Haskins and Sells 


Enclosures 
(Sent to Members Only) 


Vert Maternity Home Case. Article by Edward W. Madeira, 
Attorney, Philadelphia. Reprint from Pennsylvania Social Work, 
Volume I, No. 4, Pennsylvania Conference on Social Welfare, 
519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue JuventteE Courr—Irs Purpose anp Function, by the 
Honorable Harry L. Eastman, Judge of the Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court, Cleveland. A paper read before the Mid-West 
Regional Conference of Child Welfare League of America, Chicago, 
March 22, 1935. 16-page printed booklet. Copies available to 
members and others, through the League, at 15 cents per copy. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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